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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



A RECENT LOAN 

THE two pictures by Frans Hals 
which Mr. J. P. Morgan has lent 
to the Museum have been placed 
on exhibition in Gallery 24. 
They are portraits of a man and of a 
woman, seated, three-quarters length. 
The canvases are signed with a mono- 
gram and dated 1643. 

Of all the art treasures brought to Am- 
erica, few are more precious than these 
magnificent pictures. They were painted 
when the artist was between sixty and 
sixty-four years of age, and had reached 
the apex of his productive career. His 
early impetuousness, though not by any 
means lacking, is in these works restrained 
and reserved, and the former definite 
colors have given place to sober and har- 
monious greys and browns, and all vari- 
ations in the flesh colors have been ig- 
nored. The faces and hands are modeled 
with only a supple and nervous line of 
almost positive black. 

The sitters, a Heer Bodolphe and his 
wife, are dressed in black except for the 
fur with which the woman's dress is trim- 
med, and their white ruffs and wristbands. 
The background for both pictures is the 
same brownish wall. These austere color 
arrangements have breadth and distinc- 
tion worthy of Velazquez. 

The man is a staid and rather clerical- 



looking gentleman, who, despite his sev- 
enty-three years, has about the corners of 
his mouth and in his eyes an expression 
that might betoken joviality of a seemly 
sort at times. Vrouw Bodolphe, how- 
ever, lacks any sense of humor; her seri- 
ousness and virtuous self-satisfaction 
have been brought out by the artist in a 
good-natured and amused manner. These 
qualities are distinctly shown in the face 
and attitude and by the hands as much 
as anything else. They are the hard- 
working hands of the irreproachable 
housewife — so different from the clasped 
hands of the genial lady whose picture, 
also by Hals, hangs on the opposite wall. 
For characterization and technical skill 
Hals is justly ranked among the greatest 
masters, and it would be difficult to find 
among all his pictures any stronger charac- 
terization or more certain handling than 
in these works. In the woman's portrait 
particularly, the reality of the person is 
startling. He has chosen those traits 
which are significant, and in his art so 
insisted on them that the onlooker, en- 
dowed for the instant with Hals' marvel- 
lous power of vision, finds afterward that 
this shrewish old Dutch lady who was 
seventy-two years of age in 1643 * s more 
real in his memory than the familiar 
friend he has met and talked to within 
the last fortnight. 

B.B. 
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